remainder being directed to elementary schools (Kennedy et al.; 1986b; Birman et al., 1987). This pattern reflects an assumption that early intervention is the most beneficial and efficient way to assist disadvantaged students. Educators also hesitate to implement Chapter 1 in secondary schools because of scheduling difficulties, fear that older students will choose not to participate/ and the belief that intervention is too late for high school students (Birman et al., 1987; Zeldin et al., 1991). In fact, the program is moving even further away from directly serving low-achieving adolescents: the current emphasis is on preschool and kindergarten students (LeTendre, 1991).
On a daily basis, Chapter 1 constitutes only a minor intervention designed to complement, not supplant, the regular curriculum. Among middle schools and high schools that offer Chapter 1 programs, 70 percent offer reading and math, in addition to language arts or English as a second language. The remaining schools offer either reading or math only. Approximately two-thirds of all secondary schools use a pull-out or tracking model, in which students leave their regular classroom to receive small-group instruction for 10 to 40 minutes (Birman et al., 1987). Thus, Chapter 1 students do not receive substantially more instructional time in each subject (approximately 10 minutes a day) than other students (LeTendre, 1991).
Evaluations of Chapter 1 programs are mixed. Through Chapter 1 and similar efforts, poor and minority children have made notable gains: school dropout rates have decreased, and graduation rates and mastery of rudimentary skills have substantially improved. National evaluations find improvement for students relative to other "needy" students, but the gains are unimpressive compared with other students in the regular curriculum (Kennedy et al., 1986a,b). The 50 percent reduction in the achievement gap between poor and minority children from other Americans over the past 15 years is thought to be the result of Chapter 1 programs (Commission on Chapter 1, 1992:3).
Chapter 1 is often criticized for its dependence on ability grouping and traditional forms of academic remediation. Other criticisms include the lack of integration with the regular curriculum and a lack of parent involvement (Birman et al., 1987; Commission on Chapter 1, 1992).
The 1988 amendments to Chapter 1 provide educators with new options for designing and implementing programs, including schoolwide programs and instructional approaches that allow for less homogeneous groupings of students. Yet, because of the structure